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OUR ALLIES, THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
by Eugene Lyons 





"It is, of course, the right of the Russian people 
have such form of government as they may choose. We, th 
democrats, will be the first to defend that right. When 
fined within their borders, their totalitarian regime is 
their concern, not ours." 


These words are taken from a recent address by Justice William 0. 
Douglas, which received the dual accolade of publication in the Progres- 





sive and the Reader's Digest. To the Digest the address seemed an all- 





American document and to the Progressive an all-liberal document. 





While the speech as a whole was sound and inspiring, this particu- 
lar passage, it seems to me, reflects the present confused estate of 
both liberalism and Americanism. As a formulation of the American atti- 
tude in the critical area of Soviet-American relations it is narrow, 
callous, illiberal and, worst of all, calculated to rally the long- 
suffering Russian people around a regime they hate. 

Mr. Douglas' statement makes the amazing assumption that a totali- 
tarian setup represents the free choice of its subjects, and in particu- 
lar that the Russian people have "chosen" their current form of govern- 
ment. Secondly, and more important, in the name of "democracy" it 
enters a cold-blooded disclaimer of "concern" for oppression and horror 
in another country. 

On technical sovereignty grounds, an honest liberal washes his 
hands of the Russian masses and their aspirations. In the unequal 
struggle between the Russian people and their police-State, where the 
awareness of sympathy and support among free peoples beyond their bor- 
ders is so vital to the morale of the opposition, he finds it possible 
to proclaim a know-nothing neutrality! — 

This would be understandable if Justice Douglas were speaking offi- 
cially, as an authorized spokesman of the American Government bound by 
the rules of diplomatic usage. Common sense and common necessity sup- 
port the Jeffersonian dictum that we should recognize and deal with any 
de facto government; the 16-year refusal to acknowledge the existence 
of the Soviet regime was rather silly. 
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But Justice Douglas spoke in his private capacity as a progressive 
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leader. Before 1917, liberals as a matter of course expressed deep con- ied 
cern for the sufferings of the Russian population under Czarist autoc- of 
racy. At times even our Government protested vigorously against speci- the 
fic episodes of Czarist injustice. Revolutionary tendencies in Russia 
drew strength and confidence from the understanding attitude of foreign and 
democrats. Why should liberals today feel themselves under constraint ple 
to deny concern for injustices in the U. S. S. R? How can a liberal and 
suggest that there is no hope for the liberation of the Russian people? the. 

This neutrality towards brutality is especially strange so soon can 
after we have given so much blood, treasure and emotion to the destruc- sho 
tion of Hitlerism. Suppose an outstanding American liberal, ten years 
ago, had insisted that what the Nazis did in their own German house- 
hold == to their own Jews and democrats, for instance -- was no concern mas 
of ours; that we, as democrats, would be the first to defend their sov- ae 
ereign right to perpetrate horror within their frontiers. Would self- is 
righteous progressives have applauded him with such unthinking alacrity? oan 
Of course not. They would have denounced this attitude as morally cal- ited 
lous. They would have argued that totalitarian evils, even if confined ont 
to one nation, are the inescapable concern of all free men. 

The sad fact, of thirty years' duration, is that the Russian people ve 
have been consistently denied the moral backing and humane sympathy of me 
the non-Soviet world. So-called liberal opinion has been sensitive to i 
the fate of democracy in China or Argentina -- but not in Soviet Russia. ate 
Slavery in Ethiopia and political persecutions in Spain have been the 
objects of liberal-democratic protests and solicitude -=- but not forced _ 
labor and millionfold political prisoners in the sacred Soviet area. oe 

The Russian people have in effect been excluded from the human = 
race, written off as expendables in a Great Experiment. This degenerate ~ 
attitude persists even among high-minded men who know that the experi- of 
ment failed long ago. Somehow normal moral reflexes, in the face of _ 
terror and injustice, cease to function at the Soviet borders. a 

Opponents of the Soviet tyranny have none of the solace and encour- _ 
agement from free men and women upon which Russians fighting Czarism sal 
could count in the past. The kind of people who used to side with the i. 
Russian masses against their oppressors now line up with the police- shc 
State against its victims. They join or condone organizations of self- the 
styled "friends of the Soviet Union" who are in fact merely friends of dee 






the Soviet dictatorship. 
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Today anyone who champions the Russian people against their totali- 


7 tarian masters is likely to be discounted as “anti-Russian" and pillor- 


ied aS a reactionary or worse. There we have the measure of the triumph 
of the Kremlin propaganda lies, the most shameless of which has it that 
the Bolshevik party-government and the Russian people are identical. 
Suppose. principled enemies of the Soviet regime within Russia -- 
and that, I am convinced, means the great majority of the Russian peo- 
ple -- could read Justice Douglas' statement. They would be insulted 
and disheartened: insulted by the implication that they have "chosen" 
their hateful bondage; disheartened by the explicit warning that they 
can expect neither fellow-feeling nor help from honest liberals in any 


showdown with the regime. 
III 


Beyond the Soviet frontiers there are today at least half a million 
Russian fugitives from Stalinism -=- workers, peasants, intellectuals, 
former officials, repentant Communists. They call themselves "non- 
returners". Having been washed into Central and Western Europe by the 
tides of war events, they deliberately chose freedom at the price of 
separation from their homes and relatives, economic destitution, politi- 
cal outlawry, relentless persecution by a vindictive government. 

In making their choice they had counted heavily on the fellowship 
of democratic peoples, especially of those who call themselves liberals 
and progressives. Instead they found the kind of indifference and neu- 
trality summed up by Mr. Douglas. Seen through their eyes, the quoted 
statement must appear truly tragic. 

And, after all, our official conduct has been in line with that 
summation. Literally millions of would-be "non-returners" were driven 
back into the totalitarian stockades by American, British and French 
bayonets in compliance with a stupid and cruel commitment to Stalin at 
Yalta. Those who succeeded in remaining abroad have been denied tra-~ 
ditional political asylum and even full status as Displaced Persons; 
many of them pose as Balts, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, for fear of being 
handed over to Soviet vengeance. Thousands of deserters from the Red 
armies of occupation, having sought sanctuary in the democratic zones 
of Germany and Austria, were delivered by us to Soviet firing squads. 

All of which is morally degrading, a betrayal of democratic allies 
to placate their totalitarian persecutors. But it is also politically 
shortsighted to the point of idiocy. In the unfolding struggle between 
the Kremlin and the non-Soviet world, common sense dictates that we 
deepen and widen the gulf between Stalin's dictatorship and its sub- 
jects. We need only visualize a Russia liberated from its Bolshevik 





























yoke to realize that we have no quarrel with Russia or Russians, but P N 
only with the Communist regime and its world-wide purposes. Yet we ge 
tend, by assuming a mythical unity of government and people, to justify 


the Kremlin's eager claims that we want to destroy "the Russian people’, 


Fortunately the dramatic case of Mrs. Kasenkina has helped to place dub] 

4 = s s s J - * 1 

the underlying issue in a clear light. It is impossible to misunder- =e 
stand or misinterpret the terror which enfolded this particular Russian vie\ 
Thu 


woman. Her leap to liberty, from an upper story of the Soviet Consulate 


] 
in New York, finally erased from most American minds the tragic illusion oe 
that the Communist tyranny is representative of Russia. ae 

IV nat: 
War with the Communist dictatorship is by no means inevitable. But pect 
only those with a genius for self-deception can ignore the possibility. 9 
If the-cold war should burst into hot conflict, popular disaffection hops 
inside the U. S. S. R. may be worth more than atom bombs in hastening om 
our victory. Alliance with the Russian people against their rulers is lon; 
the one hope of short-cutting the struggle and saving millions of lives, ao 
The time to begin building that alliance is now. Had the German 
invaders lived up to the desperate hope inside Russia that they were a 
coming as liberators, not as conquerors and despoilers, the whole course the 
of recent history might have been different. The totalitarian nature ah 
of Hitler's Germany, and its racial obsessions, foredoomed that hope. tid 
The representative governments, on the contrary, can and should win the = 
support of the Russian people. in ¢ 
We must be clear in our own minds that the Kremlin and its terror- the 
ized subjects are distinct entities. We must find ways and means to “on 
convey our sense of this dualism to the beleaguered Russians. Every 
time we fail to differentiate clearly between the dictatorship and its 
victims we are playing into Stalin's hands. We are helping him to sell 
his offensive against the free world as a defense of Russia. in - 
The nature of the Soviet regime, the discontents and the yearnings sid 
for a freer life inside Russia, the hungers for Western friendship and o. 
ideas now being purged by the police-State -- these are very much our the 
concern. Both as a matter of morals and as a matter of policy we must | tia 
begin to intervene boldly and without ambiguity on the side of the a 


Russian people. inc 





Eugene Lyons, a roving editor of the Reader's Digest, served for six 
years as United Press correspondent in Russia and is the author of ker 











Assignment in Utopia, The Red Decade and other books on Communism. mat 
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y By Frank C. Hanighen N, 
/ 
tS The most interesting aspect of the increasingly important movement, p 
ce dubbed "Dixiecrat", is the fact that the leaders repudiate this name and insis 


that "States’ Rights Democratic Party" is their official and authentic title. It 

expresseS their basic political philosophy, according to a spokesman. whom we inter- 
n viewed in the Party's newly opened Washington office. The followers of Governors 
Thurmond and Wright came together because "Mr. Truman's party" deserted the States’ 
Rights principle -- the cornerstone of its platform for over a century. The racial 
on issue, it is said, is merely local. It can and will be handled by state authori- 

ties, like many other purely local problems. 


Furthermore, the States' Rights people insist that their organization is a 
national, not a Southern party. They will fight for “home rule" on various issues, 


ut peculiar to states and regions all over the country. As an earnest of their inten- 
tion to confirm this promise, they have crossed the Mason and Dixon line. States' 
Rights organizers have failed to get on the ballot in Missouri; nevertheless they 


hope to succeed in Minnesota, Colorado, Maryland and Oklahoma. Lack of time may and 
probably will prevent electoral recognition in most of the Northern states, but the 
one major objective is to create organizations in all states of the Union. This 
long-range strategy Sounds rather ambitious for a Party so recently born. However, 
the reasoning of their spokesmen commands serious attention. 


Publicly, the States' Rights leaders talk about winning enough electoral votes 
to throw the election of the President into the House of Representatives, where 
they would hold a veto over the choice of Chief Executive and Vice-President. Off 

"Se the record, they concede that Dewey will be elected by a comfortable majority at 

the polls. On this assumption, they have outlined privately the following strategy. 

They expect to obtain more electoral votes than Truman. (In view of the way the 

tide is running, this supposition is by no means fantastic.) Then, with this bloc 

of votes, their representatives in Congress will demand recognition as the Minority 

Party, with all the rights and privileges thereto. The GOP Congressional leaders, 

in order to carry on business successfully, will have to accede. From this base, 

r= the States’ Rights Party can then proceed to capture the Democratic Party organiza- 
tion in Northern states, and to re-establish that Party on the political founda- 
tions which Truman has undermined. 


16 


Ss * * * * * 


A friend remarked the other day, anent the spy probe, "Why, it's a Dreyfus case 

in reverse". He meant that in this affaire, the "liberals" are all on the wrong 

gs side. With all the energy of Zola circa 1903, they are busily trying to hush up 

a matters, instead of striving to expose them. They leave the "J'Accuse" role to 

| others. Even if the "liberals" were sincere in their present claim that they view 
the affair as impartial civil libertarians, they are, to say the least, rather par- 

t tial in their sympathies. They are generous with tears for those exposed and stress 
the damage which the reputations of these men may suffer as a reSult of the investi- 
gation. Yet, they are silent about the liabilities which the "exposers" have 
incurred. 





For instance, no journalistic knight-errant has made the point that Mr. Whitta- 
ker Chambers is hazarding a great deal in assuming his present role and has nothing 
material to gain by so doing. We do not know Chambers. However, we understand fror 
reliable sources that he is suffering from a dangerous heart affliction -- which tne 
Hearings can scarcely help -- and feels that he has not many years to live. He is 
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Said to long for retirement to his farm in Maryland, far from Hearings and forensig® 
battles. He is a literary critic -- Senior Editor on Time -=- and has nothing to ~ 


































gain from the publicity about this political affair. Friends say that, for his ow, self- 
personal interests, he would have done better to have remained silent. Meanwhile, Peact 
there is the matter of perjury action -- a threat to him as well as others. It pila' 
seems that "liberals" who profess to view the proceedings from detached altitudes pher 
might well show some understanding for Mr. Whittaker's position. afra: 
affe 
nigh 
* * * * * pall: 
that 
An event on July 15 has attracted much less attention than it deserved. It inf i: 
certainly should be "news" when a major trade-union calls for repeal of the Wagner gull 
Act. That is what the United Mine Workers Journal advocated on that date. As the 
conclusion of an editorial, replete with denunciations of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Journal urged candidate Dewey to call for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act which, 
said the Journal, "of necessity means that the Wagner Act, which the NAM-Taft-— 
Hartley Act amends would go by the boardse We believe that the country would pa 
welcome this forthright proposal." CIO leaders have assailed the idea, but there a 
has not been much comment from AFL sources. The Journal may calculate that Dewey ps 
could obtain AFL as well as UMW support, if he should adopt the proposal. oat 
Labor observers in the Capital have engaged in much speculation about the UMW a 
idea. Its nature of course is consonant with Mr. John L. Lewis' well-known objec- shut 


tions to Government controls. Also, it is pointed out that many unions including ae 
the UMW derive little benefit from the Wagner Act, while they suffer no little . 


trouble from the Taft-Hartley Act. Whether or not the notion will obtain favorable this 
: . . But 
public reaction from other unions remains to be seen. A decade ago, the newiy 1936 
adopted Wagner Act offered unionism protection against the opposition of employers. 
Since that time, however, many Labor leaders, not the least Mr. Lewis, have come to en 
recognize that Government protection has involved dangers to unionism. And em- dog 
ployers, while also antipathetic to Government protection of Labor, have bscome = 
much more reconciled to the institution of trade-unionism. Those who have studied sad 
the evolution of trade-unionism in America believe the Journal's editorial marks a 
new Stage in the development of union-employer relations. 
x * a * **K 
Berr 
Ame) 
The other day the Arabs, wiser in vicissitude, proposed that the seat of the ind 
UN be moved to Geneva. The Arab spokesmen pointed out that New York, with a large. Boor 
Jewish population was no place to consider impartially the Palestine problem. mac] 
Apart from this, there is much to be said for taking the site of international fie 
debate and conference away from such a metropolitan maelstrom as New York. That dist 
city is an execrable spot for any such business as the UN professes to carry on. Rei 
hun 
The very physical atmosphere is too excitable for any deliberative assembly. rai 
Phlegmatic Britons become irritable, temperamental Latins impossible and Slavs whi 
insupportable stubborn. The polyglot character of New York, accentuated by today's 
tendency to assert racial differences, exacerbates the discussion of international 
disputes. A city which produces such a phenomenon as PM deServes no $65 million bur 
skyscraper dedicated to amity among nations, not to mention races. The pro-Soviet It 
sentiment of the city at the time when UN first moved in tended to obscure the real for 
international situation. Another Kasenkina case and New York may turn just as hys- far 
terically anti-Soviet. ten 
has 
Selection of a city for an international organization or confsrence is an old as 
and trying problem. Harold Nicolson in his book Peace-Making commented on ihe the 





choice of Paris for the conference of 1919: "In choosing that sheli-shocked capital 
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the rulers of the world committed a grave initial blunder. Since it was an inevi- 


table blunder, I call it a misfortune. Yet Paris, in any circumstances, is too 
self-conscious, too insistent, to constitute a favorable site for a Congress of 
Ppeacee « « « ‘We were hampered', records Dr. Charles Seymour in that admirable com- 
pilation, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. 'We were hampered by the atmos- 
phere of Paris, where German guilt was assumed as a proved fact. Everyone was 
afraid of being called pro-German.' Subconsciously the shell-shock of Paris 
affected the nerves of all the delegates. ‘'Paris', records Mr. Keynes, ‘was a 
nightmare and everyone was morbid." ... We felt like surgeons operating in the 
pallroom with the aunts of the patient gathering all around." Mr. Nicolson records 
that Woodrow Wilson rejected Geneva. Obviously, the Swiss city would have been 
infinitely better. And it would suit the UN admirably today. For Geneva is quiet, 
dull and very, very neutral. ; 





Note on Bureaucracy. There are other ways of killing the goose of productivity 
than a deliberately vicious policy of dismantling. Socialist Britain, for instance, 
needs domestic production of foodstuffs. Some figures from the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, published by His Majesty's Stationery Office (July, 1948), offer an 
instructive lesson. According to the planning philosophy guiding the British Gov- 
ernment, more planners are necessary in Whitehall offices to increase production. 
Whatever else the Socialist regime has done it has certainly increased the paper- 
shufflers. Back in the backward days of free enterprise on April 1, 1939, there 
were 2,600 employees in the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Under Socialism 
this figure has risen to almost double that of 1939; today it amounts to 7,100. 

But did this bureaucratic fecundity result in a cornucopia in the fields? In June, 
1939, the total acreage of crops and grass was 31,679,000. In June, 1947, this 
acreage had dropped to 31,022,000, a decrease of about 650,000 acres. Nor did 
doubling the employees double the wheat yield. In 1959, 1,645,000 tons were har- 
vested; in 1947, the harvest had risen to 1,667,000 tons, or only a little over one 
per cent. 





The Swiss paid their respects to the dismantling policy on August 16, when 
Berne radio broadcast a news commentary, significantly in English, beamed to North 
Americas "the work of dismantling goes on and the capacity of production of German 
industry continues to decrease. The monetary reform did not create property or 
goods...In order to have-these, it is necessary to have raw materials, tools and 
machinery which are in a good condition, and workers who are both healthy and satis- 
fied. None of these conditions has been fulfilled and to this must be added the 
dismantling of factories and shops and the lack of transport facilities, while the 
Reichsbahn is suffering from a deficiency in its rolling stock, amounting to several 
hundred thousand trucks. The works which are indispensable for the construction of 
railway material are being dismantled. In this business the activity has an effect 
which is doubly negative for it destroys machinery and it paralyzes manpower. 


"It has been estimated that in order to dismantle the Thyssen works in Duis- 
turg-Hamborn it will be necessary to employ 5,000 men during six or seven years. 
It is not very difficult to imagine how much they could produce if they were used 
for the purpose of running the works instead of destroying them. . .. But what is 
far more dangerous even than this, is that the contradictory actions of the Allies 
tend toward dismantling of democracy in Germany. The fact that the price spiral 
has once more been put into motion, together with a stagnation in production, has 
as a result, an ever-growing dissatisfaction on the part of the German masses -- 
that dissatisfaction threatens to veer around not towards the Left, but towsrds the 
extreme Right, that is to say, towards nationalism." 
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From Versailles to Potsdam, by Leonard von Muralt; translated from the German by — 
Heinrich Hauser. Hinsdale, Illinois: The Henry Regnery Co. $2.00. Reviewed vol. 
by J. M. Lalley. 
Professor von Muralt, of the University of Zurich, is another of the Swiss 
writers who are finding the philosophic key to all the evils of our epoch in the 
word "disintegration"; that is, in the universal breaking down of all organic enti- 
ties in the objective universe and the destruction of all hierarchies of value in 
the mind. It is not merely a rebellion of the parts against their wholes but also with 


a progressive fission within the parts themselves. This notion of a self-annihilat- 
ing ontology has a special attraction at this time, because of the analogies so ple, 
easily to be found in the fields of natural science, medicine, psychology, art, lin- 


guistics, and of course politics. Some now perceive in it the logical consequence ae 
of the fissiparous tendencies engendered by Fifteenth Century nominalism. only 
citi 
Anyway, Professor von Muralt, applying the formula to history, finds in the 
peace treaties of 1920 documentary proofs of the disintegration of Western culture. 
There no longer existed either among the statesmen or peoples of Europe any general demc 


political will to which national self-interests and the rival interests of groups 
within the nations could be subordinated. Hence the statesmen of Versailles found dece 
themselves without any clearly understood policy or purpose. Subject as they were 
to sO many contrary pressures, they were obliged to ignore the main problem con- 
fronting them; namely, that of restoring an equilibrium of power under which peace err 
would be possible. What resulted, therefore, was not a peace but a plan to continue 
the war by economic and political rather than by military means. At the same time 
the victors had deprived themselves of the means of enforcing it, first by per- : a St 
mitting Germany to survive as a Sovereign Power and then by excluding her from the 

system they sought to construct. The statesmen of Versailles, were unwilling to 
recognize that any such system must include either Germany or Soviet Russia; thus he | 
in their blindness they earned for themselves the enmity of both. Worse than that, 
they made it possible for Germany to regain the balance of power between East and 
West and thereby to resume under the clear-sighted Stresemann, the role of “honest oft 
broker" it had enjoyed under Bismarck; so that presently the Western statesmen were 
obliged to seek by negotiation what they had, in the intoxication of their victory, 
been unwilling to consider. The work of Versailles was undone at Locarno, but not rem 
before it had planted the seeds of another war. 


ing 
By neglecting to forestall the possibility of a Russo-German alliance the Al- we 
lied statesmen repeated the blunder of Napoleon which was to be repeated after them 
by Adolph Hitler. But even had the conferees been capable of as clear a vision on 
this point as were Metternich and Castlereagh, it would have availed nothing in Fed 
view of the passions and prejudices among the electorates to which they were re- whi 
sponsible, and the ambitions of powerful military and economic interests. As it was, 
the statesmen had surrounded themselves with so many experts in so many fields that 
none could see the problem whole. Clemenceaux was determined upon the restoration of 
of the French hegemony as it had existed in the days of Louis XIV; Lloyd George, Lis 
torn between the desire to eliminate Germany as a trade rival and the necessity of 
neutralizing Soviet Russia; Orlando, determined upon collecting to the letter all res 
the grandiose promises contained in the Treaty of London. Wilson, who alone could 
transcend narrow nationalistic interests, was intoxicated by a formula that took 
no account of ethnographic or political realities. The inevitable result was a of 
peace not of compromises but of contradictions. li: 
le 
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